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“The Challenge to Protestantism” 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, spoke on 
the above subject at a dinner given in his honor by the 
World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches in New York, December 7, 1934. He began by 
noting the tremendous influence of what he called “the 
Protestant conscience.” Protestantism “has placed grave 
responsibility on the individual.” He must carry on regu- 
lar labor. He must live frugally and save carefully. Fur- 
thermore, Protestantism was a vital factor in bringing 
about schooling and democratic institutions. But Protes- 
tantism faces a different situation than that which ob- 
tained at the time of its origin. “Frankly, I question 
whether the Protestantism of the nineteenth century had 
in it a sufficiently broad social vision to meet the prob- 
lems which the world now faces. . . . The more earnest 
of the twentieth century Protestants have more and more 
sensed the need of a comprehensive pronouncement of 
Protestant social philosophy.” 

The industrialists of the United States have largely 
been of Protestant heritage and lineage. These highly 
individualistic business men now come thundering against 
the New Deal. “The Protestants among them look on 
the Federal Council of Churches as a group of radicals 
and preach that the chief end of man is to work hard 
and save. The Catholics among them have not studied the 
Papal Encyclicals . . . the Jews among them all too often 
departed from their orthodoxy of old to replace Jehovah 
with the worship of Mammon.” Yet “many of President 
Roosevelt’s speeches sound as though they had their in- 
spiration in the Social Creed of the Federal Council of 
Churches. . . .” 

People of wealth need a new social philosophy in order 
to avoid disaster. In 1929, 36,000 families with the larg- 
est incomes in the United States received about as much 
as the 11,000,000 families with the lowest incomes. Mr. 
Wallace does not believe in absolutely uniform distribu- 
tion of wealth but he says: “I do question whether the 
36,000 families at the top of the economic pyramid aver- 
aged 300 times as meritorious or capable or intelligent as 
the average family among the 11,000,000 at the bottom.” 

Men of wealth are in position to influence all the great 
corporations of the nation, but they have never worked 
out a broad-gauged social policy. The wealthy families 
are almost unanimous in opposing “proposals brought to 
the front by agriculture or labor.” Although they are 
consistent critics of proposals brought forward by other 
classes, their own thinking seems to produce “nothing 
more profound than such catch phrases as ‘balance the 


budget’ and ‘return to the gold standard.’” If wealthy 
families are really interested in a continuation of modi- 
fied capitalism and democracy, “they should concern them- 
selves as never before with questions of long time policy 
to benefit the nation as a whole. Men who have an in- 
come 300 times as great as ordinary men, have a pro- 
found duty to perform which cannot be discharged simply 
in an individual way... . 

“It is this situation which has been dodged by the rank 
and file of most of the Protestant churches. . . . But un- 
less the religious consciousness of the American people 
is awakened, the result may be very bad indeed... . 
Protestantism could succeed in many ways as long as it 
was a minority and as long as a frontier was yet to be 
conquered, but today we are forced to think in terms of 
the problem as a whole. The Protestants of the United 
States must think not only of the United States as a 
whole but of the world as a whole. This is a challenge 
which has never been squarely faced by Protestantism.” 
It is also to be hoped that the common aims of Catholi- 
cism, Judaism and Protestantism will result in more com- 
mon social action. 

In this connection note may be taken of the leading 
article in Scribner's Magazine for December, written by 
Mr. Wallace, entitled “We Are More Than Economic 
Men.” We are in an era which is inventing and testing 
new social machinery, but new social machinery will not 
run itself. If a new social machinery is to succeed at all 
it must be influenced by “the motive power of human 
hearts honestly in search of social justice.” The great 
task of our time is to get economic democracy function- 
ing. It will not work perfectly today or tomorrow or 
the day after tomorrow. “It may take us a generation 
to learn how to put it to work.” 


Recovery as Business and Industry See It 


Early in December the Congress of American Industry, 
called by the National Association of Manufacturers, and 
said to represent 70,000 manufacturers who employ most 
of the industrial workers in the United States, met in 
New York City to formulate a program for recovery. In 
view of the fact that no such effort was made early in 
the period of depression the holding of such a congress 
now would seem to indicate that the attitudes of the in- 
dustrialists have undergone a considerable transformation. 

The congress declares that it “is conscious of the high 
obligation of industry to cooperate effectively with every 
sound effort of the administration to meet and overcome 
the economic crisis that confronts the nation. It is keenly 
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alive to the nature and extent of this depression,” and it 
“pledges its support and cooperation in all efforts both 
public and private to help the government stimulate and 
work with natural forces of recovery that seem definitely 
to be getting under way.” 

In an address to the gathering Donald R. Richberg, 
executive director of the National Emergency Council, 
called attention to the fact that “economic systems, with 
their good and evil, are wholly man-made. They are: the 
product of human thought and energy. When one gets 
out of order only human beings can repair it; and they 


_must work together, not separately, on that job. 


“Natural forces will destroy a people who develop and 
rely on a poor economic system. But never in the history 
of civilization have natural forces produced an economic 
system or brought about an economic recovery.” 

To those who still “cherish the delusion” that we can 
rely on “laissez faire economics” and continue to “talk 
vaguely about . . . natural forces,” he replied that it 
would aid in clear thinking if they would “look at the 
record of private business” as operated under this doctrine. 
Although he gave due weight to the contribution of 
“private initiative’ in developing the industrial system, 
he reminded them that “the expansion of individual power 
and authority, resulting from modern mechanisms for 
the concentration of wealth in vast commercial enterprises 
has imposed social obligations upon the owners and con- 
trollers of private property which, although not yet writ- 
ten into law, must be accepted now as public responsi- 
bilities, and must eventually be enforced as legal obliga- 
tions.” 

The program adopted by the congress declares that 
“government control.over our destinies by national econo- 
mic planning will not lead to real recovery” and govern- 
ment should “avoid policies which tend to centralize con- 
trol over industry, labor and agriculture and to regiment 
America.” They are afraid of “legislation by adminis- 
trative regulation and unwarranted delegation of author- 
ity’ and insist that the “constitutional balance between 
legislative, executive, and judicial power” must be main- 
tained. They believe their position on these matters is 
sound if government is to be “the servant of its free 
citizens, not their master.” Mr. Richberg pointed out to 
them that experience under the NRA had shown “that 
business men were theoretically opposed to government 
interference, but practically anxious to wield political 
power in the disciplining of their recalcitrant competitors. 
Thus, as usual, political power was beloved by those whom 
it favored and denounced by those on whom it frowned.” 

The congress declared that the federal budget should 
be balanced “by adoption of policies which will stimulate 
business, restore employment, increase national income 
and permit cutting public expenses to fit reasonable taxes,” 
by refusing to pay the soldiers’ bonus until due, and by 
curtailing unemployment relief to states unless they have 
done all they can to economize on expenditures and to 
raise money by taxation. Savings and investments, the 
industrialists believe, should be encouraged, uncertainties 
as to the future status of our money should be removed, 
the government should return to the gold standard as soon 
as practicable, uniform banking laws and_ regulations 
should be established, and the Securities Act and the 
Securities Exchange Act should be further amended to 
permit the issuing and marketing of securities with less 
personal liability of those thus engaged. 

They insist that government should withdraw from all 
activities which compete with those of private enterprise. 


They are especially concerned about any effort of gov- 
ernment to establish “yardsticks” with taxpayers’ money. 
Doubtless this is aimed primarily at the Tennessee Valley 
project and other plans for furnishing the public cheaper 
electric power. (A representative of a public utility com- 
pany declared that if utilities were tax-exempt they could 
furnish electricity to domestic consumers 40 per cent 
cheaper.) 

In their opinion national labor boards “invite and incite 
conflicts between labor and management.” They believe 
that industrial disputes should be settled locally, that 
employers and employes should be “free to bargain col- 
lectively or individually in such forms as are mutually 
satisfactory to them without coercion from any source,” 
and that “this precludes the remote control of such local 
relations” by national labor boards. The government 
should “refrain from policies which attempt to force men 
into labor organizations,” minorities and individuals should 
not be deprived of their right to bargain for themselves, 
sympathetic or general strikes or lockouts, blacklists and 
boycotts should be prohibited, men should be protected 
in their “right to work,” and arbitrary determination of 
hours and wages should not be attempted by thirty-hour 
work-week bills. In other words, the status in relation 
to collective bargaining which labor had before the NRA 
should be restored. 

However, the industrialists insist that the benefits which 
they have derived from the codes should be continued 
after the Recovery Act expires on June 16, 1935. But 
codes should be established only in those industries which 
want them. Industries which do not want a code “would 
continue to operate under the antitrust acts.” These codes 
should “contain suitable provisions concerning hours and 
wages,” prohibit child labor, and safeguard “both labor 
and employer by giving to labor the right to deal with 
employers either individually or collectively or through 
representatives of their own free choice without intimida- 
tion or coercion of either party from any source.” 

Codes, in their opinion, should be limited to industries 
“that are engaged in or directly affect competition in 
interstate commerce” and they should prohibit “market- 
ing agreements, limitation of output, fixing of prices or 
other practices which might become oppressive to small 
enterprises.” 

Furthermore, the new legislation “should be adminis- 
tered by an independent administrative court of five mem- 
bers possessing the authority to approve or disapprove 
codes of fair trade practices in interstate commerce” and 
Congress should establish a standard or rule by which 
the “court” would be guided in rendering decisions on 
fair trade practices. The court should not be permitted 
to write the codes in whole or in part and the primary 
obligation of enforcement should be on the industries 
concerned. But on the proof of violation the court should 
“aid” enforcement and “ultimately” should issue “a judi- 
cial order.” A code submitted by a “properly defined 
majority” would be binding upon the minority “under 
appropriate safeguards.” But “in the absence of a ma- 
jority” a minority would be permitted to request a code 
which should be binding only on its members. 

To prevent confusion in a transition period the congress 
recommends that existing codes be continued until a new 
code for each industry is approved, but that industries 
which do not desire to operate under an existing code may 
terminate them by notifying the administrative court. > 

Appropriations for relief “should be reduced until they 
come within its [the government’s] normal and reasonable 
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income.” They believe “it is folly to continue relief so 
extravagant that it undermines the morale of those who 
receive it.” (It ranges from $6.79 to $44.68 per month 

r family in the various states with an average of 
$23.87). Furthermore, wage rates on work relief “must 
never be sufficient to entice workers from private employ- 
ment.” (From the week ending March 22 to the week 
ending June 28, 1934, average weekly wages on work 
relief ranged from $8.41 to $11.15). The “taxpayers’ 
money should not be used in such a way as to encourage 
or incite strikes, by financing those voluntarily quitting 
their jobs.” However, they regard “the CCC as now 
constituted as an example of successful relief work com- 
bined with citizenship training.” 

They insist that the federal government cannot consti- 
tutionally establish a national system of unemployment 
benefit and they oppose federal grants to state unemploy- 
ment insurance or reserve systems. They recommend that 
the President appoint a commission, representing equally 
industry, labor and agriculture, with a neutral chairman 
representing the public, “to examine the problem of 


coordinating federal, state and local activities in the field - 


of unemployment and other relief, to consider systematic 
plans for dealing with the several phases of the problem 
and to make recommendations looking to the adoption 
of a comprehensive program which will meet American 
needs.” 

On December 19 the Joint Conference for Business 
Recovery composed of about 100 representatives of the 
Congress of American Industry and of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States announced a program 
modeled largely after the program of the Congress of 
American Industry. However, the sections on foreign 
trade, transportation and business financing show the influ- 
ence which commercial and banking interests doubtless 
exercised in making the program more inclusive. 

The Conference recognizes that “complete business 
recovery” requires expansion of foreign trade. It favors 
the establishment, as soon as possible, of stable world 
monetary standards and the removal of restrictions on 
trade. It wants reciprocal trade agreements negotiated 
which will “safeguard American industry” and it wants 
prompt reconsideration of the governmental debts due 
the United States. 

The Conference advocates further improvement of 
transportation facilities. It points out that modernization 
of equipment would materially contribute to employment 
in many durable goods industries. To this end the federal 
government should make adequately secured loans to 
common carriers. 

The Conference declares that “sixty per cent of the 
estimated 10,000,000 unemployed are in the durable goods 
industries. More than 2,000,000 are unemployed in one 
segment alone—construction—representing a total nearly 
four times as large as the combined unemployment in all 
consumers’ goods industries. 

“Deferred demand for the products of the durable 
goods industries has reached staggering proportions, but 
must remain potential and useless rather than effective 
until the people of this country possess such confidence 
in their future that they dare look beyond their day-to-day 
needs. Herein lies a major offensive against depression.” 

Perhaps the reason why business men think that they 
do not dare “look beyond their day-to-day needs” is 
revealed in the statement that “government competition 
with private business leads toward socialism.” Even 
“programs for work-relief do not justify the government’s 
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entering into competition with its private citizens in the 
production of goods and their distribution for relief pur- 
poses.” They insist that “our government was neither 
conceived nor fashioned to engage in competition with 
its citizens.” 

The Conference declares that banks should be privately 
owned and managed and the control of credit should be 
“independent of governmental domination and _ political 
influence,” a statement which doubtless indicates the pre- 
vailing fear of the formation of a central bank and more 
rigid control of credit expansion and contraction. This 
fear seems to weigh more heavily than the fear of bank 
failures, loss of deposits, and disruption of business. 

On December 12 the New York Board of Trade ex- 
pressed its opposition to any and all federal and state 
plans for unemployment insurance on the ground that 
they are actuarially and financially unsound. If any un- 
employment benefits are to be established, they favor a 
separate reserve fund for each employer to which his 
employes would contribute. The size of the fund would 
be limited by a definite maximum reserve per employe. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States on 
December 12 indicated its fear that unemployment and 
general social insecurity have created sufficient discontent 
to warrant legislation to suppress subversive doctrines and 
activities which it defines as advocacy of or attempts to 
overthrow by force our present form of government. The 
Chamber terms the legislation it seeks ‘a sedition law.” 
The use of the mails would be “denied to matter which 
advocates or which is published or distributed by an or- 
ganization which advocates subversive doctrines.” 

Seemingly the Chamber thinks that immigrants are 
particularly seditious for they would have the law provide 
that “the admission of an immigrant into the United States 
be conditioned upon (1) a treaty obligation on the part 
of the country of his origin to take him back at any time 
if ordered deported from the United States, or (2) an 
individual certificate to the same effect issued by a re- 
sponsible official of the country of origin.” 

They would set up a special agency in the Department 
of Justice “to investigate subversive activities, with par- 
ticular attention to the Communist party and its members 
and its and their domestic and foreign relationships.” 


The A. F. of L. Recovery Program 


The American Federation of Labor is willing to have 
the codes continued but wants an effective basis for col- 
lective bargaining established when the Recovery Act is 
extended. Experience has shown that the mere statement 
in the law of the right to bargain collectively has not 
improved the status which organized labor had before 
the Recovery Act became effective. Unless the law 
compels an employer to deal with the representatives of 
a majority of his employes, no matter whether these 
representatives are in his employ or whether they are 
duly elected union officials whose duty it is to bargain 
with him and other employers, the “right” of employes 
to bargain collectively is cold comfort when employers 
obstruct it. 

Labor favors the elimination of unfair trade practices, 
the permanent abolition of child labor and the retention 
of governmental supervision and control over the forma- 
tion and administration of codes. The A. F. of L. de- 
mands equal representation of labor with industry on code 
authorities and in the administration of the Recovery Act. 
Furthermore, it will seek the enactment of the industrial 
disputes bill introduced in the last session of Congress 
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by Senator Wagner. This would give a national labor 
board power to define unfair practices toward labor and 
to issue “cease and desist” orders enforceable in the last 
resort by federal courts. © 

' The A. F. of L. wants company unions outlawed be- 
cause they “are contrary to sound public policy” since 
“they serve as the medium through which corporations 
exercise complete control over the economic lives of the 
workers. There can be no economic freedom in plants 
where company unions exist.” 

_ In the new Congress the A. F. of L. will seek the 


.. enactment of a thirty-hour work week law “as a partial 
’ . remedy for unemployment,” since “only through a reduc- 


tion in the number of hours worked per day and per week, 
so that the amount of work available may be equitably 
distributed, can the millions of workers now idle be 
accorded an opportunity to work and earn a decent living.” 
This demand is presented as a counter proposition to the 
one supported by employers who want an increase in 
working hours. In view of the fact that employers are 
constantly displacing workers through improvement in 
mechanical devices and the substitution of machinery for 
hand labor, the A. F. of L. “is firmly convinced that the 
thirty-hour week bill is necessary to economic recovery 
and essential as a practical remedy for unemployment.” 

With an increasingly efficient economic system labor 
believes that workers must not only have shorter hours, 
if everybody is to have an opportunity to work for a 
living, but the workers must receive more pay if they are 
to buy the major share of the goods which are produced. 
In other words, if mass production is to continiie, mass 
consumption must provide a market for the goods pro- 
duced. Labor will also demand that on January 1, 1935, 
federal employes shall have restored to them the wage 
rates which they received before they were reduced by 
the last Congress. 

In the new Congress the A. F. of L. will seek the en- 
actment of a law providing for compulsory unemployment 
insurance and old age pensions. It demands a law under 
which the employes in all industrial establishments, mines, 
wholesale and retail trade, transportation, communication, 
forestry, and fisheries would be covered where three or 
more employes are hired. Domestic workers, farm labor- 
ers, professional persons, and government employes would 
be excluded. Employers would pay a sum equal to five 
per cent of their payroll into an unemployment reserve 
fund and employes would make no contribution. Benefits 


- would be equal to 50 per cent of “the normal weekly wage 


but not less than $15.” The unemployed would receive 
full benefits for 26 weeks in any one year and partial 
benefits for part-time unemployment. Public employment 
exchanges are considered essential and “labor and man- 
agement should be represented in the management of un- 
employment benefits through joint advisory committees 
with equal representation for the two interests.” 

Labor proposes the following safeguards for unem- 
ployed persons: They should not be required to accept 
employment when a situation is vacant due to a trade 
dispute, when “wages, hours and conditions offered are 
less favorable to the employe than those prevailing for 
similar work in the locality, or are such as tend to depress 
wages and working conditions,” or when acceptance of 
employment “would abridge or limit the right of the 
employe under Section 7a of the National Recovery Act 
to refrain from joining a labor organization or association 
of workmen, or to retain membership in and observe the 
rules of any such organization or association.” 


(Printed in U. 


This program of organized labor portrays no fear that 
our government and economic institutions are being un- 
dermined by the present administration. Budget bal- 
ancing, the gold standard, savings and investments, and 
bank regulation, although they are matters which affect 
the workers as well as others, are minimized or left out 
of the picture while emphasis is concentrated on obtaining 
measures regarded as immediate needs for the improve- 
ment of employment, wages and working conditions and 
for mitigating the rigors of economic and social insecurity. 
Nevertheless organized labor has gained a concept of the 
importance of employment and earnings in relation to 
the coordination of production and consumption which 
has an important bearing on recovery and a greater sta- 
bility in the economic system. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Round Table, December, 1934. 


“The Policy of Pius XI.”—Wherever the division in a country 
is political, not racial, the Pope discourages Catholic parties, and 
favors Catholic Action; that is “the organization of Catholics on 
a non-political basis, in federative societies for charitable, cultural 
and apologetic works, so that they may act as a powerful leaven in 
the largely pagan society around them.” He accepts de facto 
governments, trusts to “negotiated agreements for the safeguarding 
of the essential interests of the Church,” and tries to “keep the 
Church free from being involved in the mistakes and downfall of 
any particular regime, so that . . . the present comfort of the 
Church shall not have been bought at the expense of the future.” 
Nationalist pressure in the different countries has “minimized the 
universal character of the church,” and weakened its influence 
“as a witness to European unity.” 


“Power Politics in the Pacific."—If the danger of a return to 
power diplomacy is to be avoided there must be cooperation between 
Great Britain and the United States in the Pacific. Japan’s claims 
to a changed status should be “given friendly consideration.” But 
the essential conditions are: the maintenance of “the principle of 
the collective or joint settlement of Far Eastern disputes,” “real 
security to the three powers principally concerned” by a limitation 
of naval armaments and by “a scheme of non-fortification pre- 
cluding any one power from imperilling the security of the others,” 
and “the maintenance of the integrity of ‘China and of the ‘Open 
Door.” The problems involved in Anglo-American cooperation 
in the Pacific must be solved for “the breakdown of the collective 
system in the Pacific would almost inevitably be the final blow to 
its effective continuance in Europe also.” 


Foreign Affairs, January, 1935. 

Thorp, Willard L., chairman, Advisory Council, NRA, and 
professor of economics at Amherst College. “Recovery.”—The 
available data indicate that the “direction is clearly upward.” The 
United States is “squarely in the midst of the picture” in regard 
to recovery. The world must now face the long-range problem of 
“how to maintain stability and provide some degree of security 
after recovery has come.” “Any program must be subject to 
constant shifts and adjustments. . . . But the difficulties cannot 
hide the fact that the attempt to set up social controls must con- 
tinuously be pressed forward.” 


Survey Graphic, January, 1935. 

Taylor, Paul S., and Clark Kerr. “Uprisings on the Farms.” 
—Strikes by farm laborers have occurred in many sections of the 
country during the last year. The reasons for labor agitation in 
rural communities are: “distress, a proletariat showing restless- 
ness, incipient organization, and frequently a racial cleavage added 
to the traditional separation of employer and employe.” The 
strikes have been suppressed, but it is a question whether any 
effort will be made to better the conditions against which the 
laborers rebelled. 


Embree, Edwin R. “Jews on the Steppes.”—Large farm colonies 
of Jews are being developed in Soviet Russia through the coopera- 
tion between Agro-Joint, a special agency set up by the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, and the Soviet government. 
The work of Agro-Joint has “transformed almost the whole of 
Russian Jewry from ghetto-herded petty traders into horny-handed 
tillers of the soil or into equally rugged and self-reliant laborers 
in the factories.” 
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